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BOUT two years ago the Rochester Council of 
Social Agencies appointed a committee to in- 
quire into current local adoption practices. It had 
been felt for some time thac there should be an 
integrated approach and a unified practice in dealing 
with the particular problem of children born to un- 
married mothers. For this 
reason a comparatively large 
committee was appointed 
which consisted of physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers, 
social workers from all the 
adoption agencies, and a few 
businessmen. Among those 
who were on this committee 
were two persons who had 
adopted children of their 
own. 


EpiroriAL.. 


The Local Problem 


For years not more than 
a quarter of the children 
who were adopted had been 
placed through the social 
agencies. The great majority 
were handled either by a 
physician or a clergyman or 
a lawyer, or by two or three of these working together. 
Needless to say, in most instances where children 
were privately placed, those who were involved in the 
adoption process were doing what they thought was 
best. They wanted speed and privacy. They felt that 
this was obtained more surely by this method and 
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that the good of the child and of the mother was: 


thereby best served. 
There existed a distrust of social agencies here be- 
cause it was felt that they were slow; they were not 
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always too private; and many people, not only the 
unmarried mothers and their families, but the law- 
yers, the physicians and the clergymen, distrusted the 
professional approach because they thought it did not 
have the “heart” and “warmth” that goes with the 
personal approach. It was the same feeling that 
obtained among people to- 
ward philanthropy dispen- 
sed personally and without 
investigation. Fortunately 
this situation does not now 
exist to any extent with 
moneygiving, but unhappily 
it still exists in connection 
with the adoption of a baby. 

We do not have in Roch- 
ester any particular so- 
called black market in ba- 
bies. There were very few 
instances that had come to 
the attention of the commit- 
tee or the authorities of the 
city where children were 
placed out for an exorbitant 
fee. 

We also found that the 
agencies did not have a com- 
mon philosophy regarding the placement of these chil- 
dren. Not only did one agency differ from another, 
but different workers within an agency had conflict- 
ing opinions. Also we thought it was part of the duty 
of our group to get everyone, not only those who were 
on the committee, and the organizations they repre- 
sented, but all others in the community whose aid or 
counsel was sought in the placement of these children, 
to arrive at a common and sound attitude toward 
the adoption of a child who was born out of wedlock 
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A Search for a Solution 


One of the first proposals made in committee was 
that we work toward a change in the adoption laws. 
It was thought that it might be well to make it 
mandatory that all children should be placed by the 
social agencies. This however did not meet with the 
approval of many who were not in the agencies. 
Moreover it did not seem practical. It was thought 
that while this might be desirable, we did not really 
know what we wished to recommend. Finally it was 
decided to proceed not to recommend new laws, nor 
to make any new rules by which we could all be 
governed, but to educate ourselves first of all, so that 
we could be clear about what was a proper solution. 
Then we could express it to those in the community 
who might have to deal with the adoption of these 
children. 

Accordingly it was decided that we write to all 
people who might be interested, telling them of the 
practices found by this committee, including the way 
the social agencies work. The writing of this letter 
was left to a group of three of us, a physician, a 
lawyer, and a social worker. However, nothing was 
sent without such thorough discussion by the 
whole committee that unanimous approval was 
reached. 

It became very clear when we began to put down 
our views that not only one letter but at least two 
would be required, unless we should make it so long 
that no one would want to read it. We thought that 
the letter should be short enough and interesting 
enough not to be thrown in the wastebasket. So we 
decided at first to write two letters. In the end, how- 
ever, it is interesting that five different letters were 
sent, approximately two months apart. 

These letters were not signed by members of the 
committee, for we preferred to remain in the back- 
ground. The first two letters—an analysis of existing 
practices—were submitted to different interested 
groups in the city who endorsed them. They were 
then signed by the president of the Council of Social 
Agencies, the president of the Monroe County Medi- 
cal Society, the president of the Rochester Bar Asso- 
ciation, the executive secretary of the Federation of 
Churches, the director of the Rochester Catholic 
Charities, and the superintendent of the Jewish 
Children’s Home. 

These were followed by three letters sent over the 
signatures of the heads of each of the social agencies, 
any part of whose work had to do with the adoption 
of babies or children who were born out of wedlock. 
These latter letters explained the united policy of all 
adoption agencies not only toward the baby, but 
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toward the mother who had given up her child, and 
toward the adoptive parents. 

All five of the letters were sent to every hospital 
superintendent, to every nursing school director, to 
every physician, to every clergyman, to every lawyer, 
and to every social service worker, and to all the 
nurses whose work took them into the families where 
they might come in contact with adoptive homes. 


Summary of the First Two Letters 


It is not my intention to give the entire substance 
of the letters that were sent out. However, it would 
be well to review in a small way the contents of each 
one of them. The first two were signed by the heads 
of those organizations in Rochester whose members 
we wished to impress with our ideas of the correct 
solution of this problem. 

In the first letter we called attention to the fact 
that the adoption of a child by good parents is one of 
the greatest contributions that can be made to his 
welfare. The prevailing custom is for a family who 
wishes a child to consult a physician, a lawyer, or a 
clergyman, and ask if he knows of a baby to be had 
for adoption. The first child that is available is given 
to this family. We called attention to the fact that for 
the sake of good homes and good citizenship it is 
desirable that the right child be placed in the right 
home. We pointed out that the right homes could be 
obtained best if we knew about the child, his anteced- 
ents and the type of home in which he is to be placed. 
It is impossible for most people who are not profes- 
sionally trained to investigate a child’s parentage, not 
only because of the time involved and the speed 
necessary in the situation, but because the means are 
not at their disposal. A preliminary investigation of 
the child and of the prospective adoptive parents 
before the child is placed would prevent many unde- 
sirable results. 

It was pointed out that some children who had 
been referred to an agency for a particular home 
might not be suited at all for that home. They might 
have different physical characteristics or different 
mental characteristics in their backgrounds that 
would make that home unsuited, yet they might be 
entirely suited for another home. We concluded with 
the statement that we have in our community a 
number of agencies whose names appeared on an 
inclosure in the letter, all of whom are equipped to 
make such an investigation. It would not be essential 
for the agency to take over the child, but it could act 
and advise the doctor, or the lawyer, or the clergy- 
man, or whoever else might be interested in the facts 
it had accumulated. But we wanted to emphasize 
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that these agencies are well equipped to place chil- 
dren correctly, and that they are very desirous to be 
of help to anyone wishing to put a child in an 
adoptive home. 

In the second letter we raised the three different 
points of discussion which are always brought up by 
people who wish to adopt a child and prefer the baby 
obtained privately rather than through an agency. 
One is in regard to the so-called “waiting lists.”” We 
discovered that it is a common misbelief that an ap- 
plicant for a baby will be placed on an interminable 
“waiting list”? by an agency. The actual practice of 
the agencies is to create a priority not based upon the 
chronology of application but upon fitness. This 
means fitness of the child for the home and fitness of 
the home for the child. Parents applying for a baby 
may therefore, if referred to the proper agency, actu- 
ally find themselves at the head of the list due to the 
immediate availability of the child ideally suited to 
them. If a child is not available immediately, the 
agency would be willing to make a practice of regu- 
larly advising the prospective adoptive parents at 
least every six months. 

We then discussed the differing practices in our 
community having to do with the surrender of the 
baby. It had come to the attention of the committee 
that doctors, nurses and hospitals frequently have 
surrender blanks which they simply hand to the 
mother of the prospective adoptive child and ask for 
her signature. Would it not be better, so we stated, 
for all concerned if this were done by a representative 
of the agency, because at that time a study of the 
family history of the baby could be made which 
would give the adoptive parents information they 
wish to know. Again we stated that this should be 
done not because the agency wishes to take over sole 
charge but as a co-operative effort for the good of the 
child and for the good of the prospective adoptive 
parents, and in reality for the good of the mother 
since her concern is that the baby be given a good 
home. 

Religious affiliation of the child when he is placed 
is also a matter for comment. The social welfare law 
makes it clear that wherever practicable the religious 
faith in which the child is born should be the same 
as that in the home of his adoption. We pointed out 
also that this is observed rigidly by all agencies. It is 
not so rigidly observed in private adoption, and when 
not observed has frequently led to difficulties. 


Summary of the Last Three Letters 


The third letter was sent out by the social agencies 
themselves. After summarizing the contents of the 
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previous letters, the age at which a child should be 
to be placed in a prospective adoptive home was 
discussed. The agencies replied that early placement 
is desirable because children do better in the early 
months of life, as, indeed, they do at any age, when 
they are surrounded by the family of which they are 
a part. The adoptive family has the right to the at- 
tachment that is formed in the early weeks and 
months of a child’s life. Because of tests that are 
available and a knowledge of the antecedents of the 
child, it is now relatively safe to place a very young 
baby. 

The second question that the agencies attempted 
to answer was, “What children are adoptable?” They 
had felt that only physically normal children should 
be placed for adoption, but have now come to the 
conclusion that only low mentality in the infant and 
hereditary diseases in the parents should bar a child 
from adoption. Disfigurements or deformities, pro- 
vided the adoptive parents are aware of them and can 
accept them, should not stand in the way. The agen- 
cies believe no mentally normal child should be 
denied a good home if understanding adoptive par- 
ents can be found. 

The third question they attempted to answer was, 
“What is a suitable home for adoption?” There is no 
definite answer to this. It might be well to say that 
when adopting an infant preferences should be made 
for parents under forty years of age. They should 
possess good physical and mental health. There 
should be an income sufficient to provide means for 
the additional member. The main consideration 
should be that the adoptive parents should be affec- 
tionate and have understanding of the importance of 
the step they are about to take. Another fundamental 
requirement in prospective adoptive parents is that 
the home should be based on a firm foundation of love 
and respect between the new father and mother. No 
child should ever be placed with the idea of saving a 
marriage from disruption. 

The fourth letter was devoted entirely to what the 
agencies felt was fundamental to the entire matter— 
“Ts it a sound plan for a mother who has a child born 
out of wedlock to keep her baby or should she offer 
her child for adoption?” The agencies believe that it 
is almost always the case that adoption is the prefer- 
able plan if every precaution be taken to place the 
baby in a home to which he or she is well suited. 

Some agencies think that when a mother keeps her 
child she places upon him one of the greatest handi- 
caps that can be imposed by our society. If the truth 
is not known, there is the constant possibility that 
someone may discover it, and the mother is harried 
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by that fear. A successful outcome for the child rests 
on the mother’s being able to keep the truth a 
secret, which is rarely a basis for happiness. 

In contrast to this, children who are adopted in a 
suitable home grow up and with few exceptions 
mingle with the children of the friends of their adop- 
tive parents. They are accepted socially and share the 
advantages of the adoptive home. They marry into 
families similar to those of their adoptive parents. In 
short, they lose the handicap with which they started 
and have every opportunity to become well-adjusted 
citizens. 

The fifth letter that was sent out dealt entirely 
with the mother. No discussion of the subject of 
adoption of children would be complete unless the 
problem of the unmarried mother herself who gives 
up her baby should be met and answered. Often this 
girl is young and in her plight she is emotionally and 
psychologically unstable, confused, and incapable of 
any constructive planning. A social worker, for the 
most part, is the person who knows all of the facts in 
the individual situation, and with the knowledge and 
background drawn from her experience she can assist 
the mother in making the decision that is correct for 
her. This decision should not be postponed, for the 
sooner the mother gets back into normal living, the 
greater is her chance to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

In this letter the agencies emphasized the fact that 
every effort should be made to safeguard and protect 
the mother from emotional shock, and to have this 
experience of hers ripen into the satisfaction that 
comes when one has made the right decision in a 
difficult situation. The surrender of the baby should 
be signed in an atmosphere free from pressures and 
entanglements. It should be an emotional as well as a 
physical surrender. Otherwise there may result a life- 
time of regret on the part of the mother. 


The Results of the Letters 


The ultimate results of these letters are not yet 
known. They have already definitely influenced many 
of the members of the sponsoring groups in our com- 
munity. Whereas previously physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, nurses, and others felt themselves abso- 
lutely adequate to handle the problem presented by a 
pregnant and unmarried woman, many of them, we 
are convinced by the responses, are questioning their 
fitness. They are realizing that what they took to bea 
satisfying and benevolent act may not have been a 
wise act. They are coming to realize that the placing 
of a child for adoption is a practice which definitely 
requires training and experience they do not possess. 
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We are aware that there are those within our com- 
munity who have not been affected by our attempt in 
education, but we know from many sources that a 
large number have. 

A second accomplishment, and I think equally 
important, is that the social agencies have been given 
a lift. They have been recognized as a vital and 
fundamental part in the adoption program. Indeed, 
we simply said, ““This is your problem, and you solve 
it.” I think it can be truthfully said that they took 
the responsibility and will live up to the confidence 
we place in them. Few can do good work without 
confidence, and the agencies have given evidence that 
the confidence which we placed in them shall not be 
misplaced. 

An equally significant result of our work has been 
the understanding that has come about among all of 
those who participated. The committee had many 
very frank discussions and many disagreements. But 
everyone was so in earnest to make our work a 
success that on every point presented in the letters 
unanimous approval was obtained. For a group as 
divergent as our committee was, to discuss and re- 
solve the differences of opinions was a real achieve- 
ment. We all felt its importance. No one thinks the 
task is finished, but we are shouldering it together 
and with no rancor. 

We have learned that the results in increasing par- 
ticipation of the adoption agencies in placing children 
have been considerable. The records of the Health 
Bureau show that in 1946 there were 263 babies avail- 
able for adoption. In the first five months of 1947 
there were 119 available, which means that the num- 
ber of babies for adoption had not increased during 
the year of our work. However, the number of chil- 
dren placed by the agencies during the past year has 
more than doubled. Everyone seems pleased that this 
is so, not only those of us who promoted this bit of 
education, but also the sponsoring groups, and espe- 
cially the adoptive parents. It is our hope and feeling 
that the children themselves, being more selectively 
placed, will be the real ones to gain by our action. 


A Correction 


It has come to my attention from some readers of 
the Bulletin that one line in my review of Miss Emma 
O. Lundberg’s book Unto the Least of These was con- 
fusing and I wish to submit a correction. In noting 
the author’s tributes to a number of leaders in child 
welfare in one chapter, I mentioned the late Prentice 
Murphy, implying an omission; I knew better. The 
author’s tribute to this great and beloved leader 
appears on pages 240 to 244. By a quirk of memory 
I substituted one name for another. 

Cueney Jones 
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Intake in a Public Agency 


What the caseworker of a Child Welfare Division must know and do in order to 
greet appropriately the citizen’s request for service whether for himself or for another. 


The Welfare Department Meets the Expectations of the Citizen * 


Beatrice E, Gaucuan, Supervisor of Intake 


Division of Child Welfare, Monroe County, Department of Social Welfare, New York 


Who is the “‘Citizen’’? 


Is it the woman who phoned saying, 


“Why don’t you take Mrs. Smith’s children away from her? 
There are drinking parties there every night and no child can grow 
up to be decent in that home.” 


Or is it the man who called saying, 


“T like children and don’t think they should suffer, but I think 
you should make Mrs. Brown behave instead of placing those 
kids. Put her in jail if she can’t behave like other women. She’d 
soon drop those fancy friends of hers.” 


Or is our citizen perhaps, the grubby little boy whose 
evicted family has been sleeping in an old car for 
several nights, and who sobs that he will not leave 
his mother as she requests placement for him. 


The Responsibility at Intake 


All of these are among the citizens who may expect 
service. There are as many as there are persons with 
feelings and opinions. They group themselves into 
such classifications as: 


1. Those who feel that the Welfare Department is doing too 
much, 

2. those who believe it is not doing enough, as well as 

3. those who need services and are able to express the need 
either directly or indirectly. 


Very few know about the Social Welfare Law in a 
formal sense but they have convictions and philoso- 
phies which are the product of life in a democratic 
society. They are participating in government and 
the life of their community when they raise questions 
about public welfare service; they are using an es- 
pecially established device when they ask for service 
through a welfare department. 

It seems to me, therefore, that “How an Intake 
Department serves its Citizens” depends on: 

1. Each of its workers having a thorough understanding of the 
scope of the Social Welfare Law under which he functions 
plus the ability and skill to apply the law to whatever prob- 
lems are presented. 

2. A thorough understanding of the community resources in- 


cluding the tax supported agencies established to meet 
human needs. 


* Presented at New York State Conference of Social Work, 
Buffalo, New York, November, 1947. 


3. A knowledge of basic casework concepts and ability to put 
them into practical usage. 


An Intake Department is often the only point of 
contact many persons have with a public welfare 
agency. Feelings about public welfare may be per- 
manently established on this one occasion. No matter 
how sound the agency’s philosophy may be, how well 
trained or experienced its workers, an impatient 
answer to a person’s inquiry may establish in the 
latter’s mind an impression that the citizens are not 
getting the service due them. To be courteous and to 
show interest does not mean that we are always able 
to do or give what is requested. But we can give each 
inquirer a chance to ask his questions and to receive 
an honest explanation. It must also be remembered 
that people arrive at Intake Departments because of 
a crisis in their lives. Whether their request for public 
welfare service is valid or not, they have the right to 
expect that their request will be handled in a dignified 
manner and with due dispatch compatible with sound 
service. Persons shunted from one interviewer to 
another, or sent from agency to agency for no good 
reason, build up additional anxiety and develop 
hostility. 

Administratively, an agency is responsible for se- 
curing a staff in sufficient numbers and with sufficient 
skills to meet these requirements. I would like to take 
you “behind the scenes” in one public welfare Intake 
Department so you may see how some of these con- 
cepts are applied. Most public agencies handle such 
a large volume of work that it has been necessary to 
establish a separate department for Intake. My ob- 
servation is that this arm of the service is in danger 
of becoming isolated from the rest of the agency, 
particularly since the workers are aware of it only in 
relation to accepted cases. However, a great deal of 
service is given to the community in relation to those 
referrals which are not accepted. While I shall talk 
specifically about the Intake Department with which 

I am associated, that of Monroe County Children’s 
Division, I think the illustrations will have a familiar 
sound to those doing Intake whether in a large or 
small agency. 
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Because of other resources in our community, we 
serve as an agency which receives voluntary applica- 
tions. Children and their families who cannot work 
out suitable plans through voluntary action are 
served through our local SPCC and Children’s Court. 
We receive children from these sources as a result of 
action in Children’s Court, but do not participate 
with the court in the decisions. 


Service Begins at Intake 


Applications come to us in a variety of ways. Since 
children are as a rule unable to ask for the help they 
need, we find that the request for service may come 
from other casework agencies both in and out of the 
community, family, relatives, friends, schools, hospi- 
tals, play centers and churches. Our means of han- 
dling all requests is the Social Study, a method of 
bringing together what is already known about the 
family situation and evaluating it along with what 
we may learn directly concerning the various individ- 
uals and their needs. Procedures include interview- 
ing, record reading, letter writing, and conference. In 
general, all new requests for service are directed to 
the Intake Supervisor who may do a sifting job with- 
out ever seeing the applicant. Our staff is trained to 
understand when someone is making a new request 
and get it to the Supervisor with as little delay as 
possible. Let me give you an example. 


The switchboard operator rang the Intake Supervisor saying, 
“T have a woman on the line who says she wants to talk with some- 
one about a problem and she prefers not to say anything on the 
phone.” The Supervisor took the call, introducing herself by name 
and title and asked, “How may I help you?” A strained tense 
voice answered, “I’ve got to talk to.someone about my 13-year-old 
girl. Do I have to tell you on the phone?” She was told, no, that 
she could have an appointment. The applicant seemed relieved of 
some tension at this, burst into tears and proceeded to talk about 
the situation. She said that maybe she didn’t understand 13-year- 
olds. All she knew was that when she was 13, she did as her parents 
told her. Apparently children aren’t like that now. She could no 
longer control her child, but she loved her. She was afraid some- 
thing terrible might happen. 


The Supervisor was almost sure that this case would 
need the service of a family agency, that this mother 
really wasn’t asking for placement. However, this 
woman had no concept of the difference between a 
family agency and a placement agency. She had 
focused all of her problems on this child and if she 
was told at this point that she should go to a family 
agency, she would undoubtedly have cried, ““But it’s 
not the family that’s the problem, it’s my 13-year-old 
child.” 

This kind of request takes all of the skill of a case- 
worker. There is a temptation to probe for more in- 
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formation on the phone, there is conflict as to whether 
an attempt should be made to steer this woman at 
once to a family agency thus saving a busy Intake 
one more interview. However, an attempt to refer 
this applicant somewhere else at this point may so 
block her that she may not go to an agency until the 
13-year-old becomes a delinquent. It isn’t enough to 
know the “rules.” There is need to decide quickly 
which will be the most constructive step for all con- 
cerned in a relationship which was started when 
Intake Supervisor took this particular phone call. In 
this case it was decided to let the applicant know she 
had a choice in agencies, but to offer her an appoint- 
ment. The applicant was then told, 

“You may have an appointment here at once. However, I want 
you to know that there are other agencies in the community who 
help mothers with problems like yours, and I could direct you to 
them immediately. Also, after talking with us you might find that 
we couldn’t serve you as fully as one of these others.” 


The applicant replied tearfully that she had found us 
in the phone book and she thought it was a good 
omen and wanted to talk with us first. She was then 
asked if she cared to give her name on the phone and 
that of her little girl. She now gave this much in- 
formation willingly which enabled us to clear with 
Social Service Exchange before seeing her. She was 
given the name of her interviewer and told that an 
hour would be kept for her. It was evident that this 
mother would need to feel that the time was hers to 
use with the interviewer. If it developed that we 
opened the case, the same worker could do the study 
or she would see the mother through the referral. 
This mother did keep her appointment and it developed that 
the 13-year-old child was born of the mother’s first marriage. 
Following her remarriage 3 years ago, this child began to with- 
draw and her dislike for her step-father became so intense that she 
not only refused to speak to him, but would turn her back if he 
came into the room. A child had been born of the second union 
and as the mother expressed it, “I’m ready for a nervous break- 
down.” She was torn by love for her older child and the necessity 
of making the marriage work. It developed that the 13-year-old 


could not share her mother, whom she’d had to herself for years, 
with a man and a baby. 


Obviously here was a problem in family relationships 
needing time and skill. Placement did not enter the 
picture at this point. In her hour with the Intake 
interviewer the mother gained some understanding 
of what agencies can do and at the end accepted a 
referral to a private family agency. In making such 
referrals we secure an appointment for the client and 
hold our case open until we are certain the applica- 
tion at the second agency is completed. 

Another applicant, galvanized into action by 
pressures at home, may rush to the agency without 
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appointment or previous notice and almost hurl 
himself at the Information Desk. Anxiety and tension 
are expressed in the way he slams the door and 
marches across the hall. A receptionist is on duty at 
all times, and at least one Intake Caseworker is 
available to see persons who come in without an 
appointment. 

Such a situation was that of Mr. Douglas and 
Miss Ames. 


He was a young min in shirt sleeves and soiled slacks who had 
left his truck in gear in the driveway. Haste was expressed in his 
every movement. The young girl who looked in her teens was 
obviously pregnant, self-conscious and miserable. The young man 
told the receptionist that he had just “brought Miss Ames to the 
agency” because she had no other way to get here. He wondered 
if he would need to wait. 


The receptionist did not try to question him as to who 
he was or his intent. The misery in the girl’s face 
signaled her that here was somebody who needed 
help immediately. She merely asked the couple to be 
seated a moment, took the girl’s name and referred 
it at once to Intake Supervisor. A quick clearance of 
the girl’s name with Central Index came back, not 
known. Since Intake interviewers were all busy, the 
young girl was seen by Intake Supervisor. She was 
asked if she wanted her young man friend with her or 
preferred to come in alone. She chose the latter be- 
cause she said he had to “get back to work.” 

This developed into a serious and difficult situation 
in which the agency was intensively active over a 
period of time. The points I wish to make are that 
although our plan is to have applicants seen initially 
by the person who is to do the social study, there are 
times when having to be seen by a second person will 
not be as damaging as not being seen at once. This 
young girl was pregnant, not married, had had no 
prenatal care and had passed the date for her con- 
finement. She did not know what to do when labor 
started and was completely immobilized by a com- 
bination of guilt, anxiety and remorse. The Intake 
Supervisor was able to set into motion the processes 
which would establish the girl in prenatal clinic, 
arrange for hospitalization when needed and assure 
her of continued help in making a satisfactory plan. 
It developed that the hurried young man, brother-in- 
law to our client, was the alleged father. He gained 
sufficient confidence in the agency so that he too 
could use our service in clarifying his own tangled 
marital situation and help in making a good plan for 
the baby, who is now a permanent part of an adoptive 
family. He admitted later that he had been worried 
about what an agency would do, but everyone had been 
so considerate that he had been able to plan with us. 
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Referral by Conference 


In the majority of our direct applications we are 
able to see persons by appointment. The request may 
come in from the applicant himself or through 
another agency. If an applicant has had only a brief 
contact with another agency and it is clearly a situa- 
tion to be handled by a Public Welfare Children’s 
Division, we accept the referral by phone. However, 
when the applicant has been active with an agency 
over a period of time, we feel that a telephone referral 
may be actually harmful to the client. We do not get 
a clear picture of the progress made by the first 
agency nor a clear understanding of the client and 
his problems. Such cases are scheduled for our 
“Children’s Committee” which meets weekly to con- 
sider such referrals. There the referring agency can 
give its interpretation of the problem and why they 
wish to transfer the case to us. The worker who will 
handle the case, if it is accepted by us, is present as 
are other professional persons who may know the 
family intimately as visiting teachers, group work 
leaders, medical social workers, etc. Before a referring 
agency presents a case to Children’s Committee it 
has usually cleared with the client that he will accept 
a referral to the Child Welfare Division. Following 
Children’s Committee the applicant is given an ap- 
pointment and comes to the placement agency with 
a feeling that the first agency is not rejecting him but 
has gone as far as it can in helping him and he is now 
ready for this next step. 

The following case situation illustrates a case 
active with the Family Division of Public Assistance 
which was accepted for additional service through 
the Children’s Division. 

Mrs. LaViola, aged 42, was already in receipt of public assist- 
ance as her second husband, much older than herself, was unable 
to provide an adequate living. She revealed to her Public Assist- 
ance worker that she expected a child and that her husband was 
not the father. She wanted to “give the baby away.” She was ad- 
vised by the Public Assistance worker that she could talk with 


someone in the Children’s Division and following Children’s 
Committee, an appointment was secured for her. 


Before offering the appointment, it was necessary 
for the Children’s Division to determine whether the 
case should come to them or be referred to some other 
community agency giving similar service. The woman 
was living with her husband, she did have other 
young children by her first husband, and she was 
asking for adoption. There were two possibilities, 
that through casework service, the family situation 
could be modified so that this child could stay with 
its own mother, this plan leaning to referral to a 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Child Welfare 


Wiruin the near future we hope to introduce Child 
Welfare the monthly journal of the Child Welfare 
League of America, which will replace the Bulletin. 
It has not been easy to make this change, for the 
Bulletin has won a place for itself in the social work 
world. It has staunch supporters. Practitioners, exec- 
utives, teachers and trustees have come to look to it 
for leadership in child welfare. And yet the change 
willcome naturally. The Bu//etin has simply outgrown 
its name and form. This change will be only a be- 
ginning. 

The plans for the reorganization of the Child 
Welfare League of America in 1940 called for ex- 
pansion of all services including publications. Since 
then the Bu/letin has doubled in size. It grew in scope 
and content so that now manuscripts on plans, poli- 
cies, practices and experiments in every phase of 
child welfare are submitted to it. Simplicity of 
language became one of its goals. 


As the organ of the League its purpose was to 
develop, improve and promote standards of service 
in the field of child welfare. And so it has put empha- 
sis on programs and specialized skills necessary in 
children’s work. Adoption, child placement, institu- 
tional care, day care, service to children in their own 
homes and child protective services are each func- 
tions of children’s agencies. Therefore the Bu/letin 
has dealt substantially with community responsi- 
bility for each of these services as well as with 
principles, techniques and skills upon which sound 
practice in these aspects of child welfare is based. 
At times it gave more attention to acute problems in 
the field. For example in 1946-1947 most of the 
leading articles dealt with adoption, foster home 
‘care and institutional care. At the same time, other 
subjects that received consistent attention were day 
care, service to unmarried mothers, international 
child welfare and problems of personnel. To insure 
coverage and the special attention that certain sub- 
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jects demanded, experts with special training and 
experience were asked for articles. Periodically the 
Bulletin also features selected series of articles. For 
instance one year it was a series on the interpretation 
of social service because the development of a pro- 
fessional service is not possible without public under- 
standing and support. Another year board members 
contributed a series of articles on the nature of their 
responsibility for agency program, policies and 
practices. This was important because the quality 
of the services of a social agency is in a measure de- 
termined by the responsible way in which the trustees 
support it. There have been some lively Reader’s 
Forums and symposia on controversial issues which 
resulted in significant re-evaluation of program and 
practices. Recently editorial comments on articles in 
given issues of the Bulletin have been initiated. This 
is to become a regular feature. 

Child Welfare will continue the same policies. The 
change in format and name will signal, we hope, an 
intensification of our effort to bring the vigorous 
leadership for which the Child Welfare field is so 
eager, as it strives to define the scope of its responsi- 
bility, to identify the basic knowledge which those 
who support it and those who practice it must have, 
and to develop the special skills required for child 


welfare. 
Henrietra L. Gorpon 


Regional Conferences 


Tue Southern Regional Conference will be held 
February 19, 20, 21, 1948 in Columbia, South 
Carolina. Headquarters are at the Wade Hampton 
Hotel. The Chairman is Mrs. Kate B. Helms, 
2620 Preston Street, Columbia (formerly Chief, 
Division of Child Welfare, State Department of 
Public Welfare). 

The Ohio Valley Regional Conference will be held 
March 4, 5 and 6, 1948 in Cleveland, Ohio. Head- 
quarters are at the Hotel Cleveland. The Chairman 
is Mr. William I. Lacy, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Services, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


The Midwestern Regional Conference will be held 
March 11, 12, and 13, 1948 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Headquarters are at the Schroeder Hotel. The Chair- 
man is Miss Margaret Winchell, Executive Director, 
Children’s Service Society of Wisconsin, 734 North 
Jefferson Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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Planning for Child Placement* 


The significance to the parent and to the child of asking for placement and the responsibility 
of the caseworker in helping the parent arrive at a plan that is right for herself and for her child. 


Leontine R. Younc, Associate Professor of Child Welfare 
New York School of Social Work 


LANNING for children outside of their own 

homes has always been a problem to society, 
particularly in those periods of history when war and 
devastation have created large numbe: ; of homeless 
children. Nevertheless so long as children were 
thought of essentially as small animals in need only 
of food and shelter that problem remained largely a 
mechanical one—how to find enough roofs and food. 
Now with child placement agencies everywhere fac- 
ing needs far in excess of the services available the 
problem is no longer a mass or mechanical one but an 
individualistic and intricate process demanding 
knowledge and skill. We know now that children are 
not objects to be lightly moved about but persons 
with strong feelings and needs and with their own 
way of looking at the adult world and its actions. We 
know that parents are also people with their own 
individual feelings and needs and confusions. Only 
planning firmly founded on knowledge of the child 
and the parents as individuals can hope to be suc- 
cessful planning. 


Placement—A Solution to Parents’ Problem 


When a parent comes to an agency requesting 
placement of a child, he is first of all asking service 
in behalf of the child not for himself, and secondly 
he is presenting not his problems but what he sees as 
a solution to those problems. While these facts are in 
themselves obvious, they have for the intake worker 
some far-reaching implications. Clearly this action 
has been preceded by a period—whether long or 
short—of family problems which have had an in- 
evitable effect upon both parents and children. 
There may have been a long period of family conflict 
with the children caught in the middle or serving as 
pawns which has now culminated in the request for 
placement. There may have been a more sudden 
crisis or emergency which has broken the family life 
abruptly. These circumstances will have left their 
mark both upon the precipitating motives for the 
request and upon the meaning of placement itself to 
the parents and to the child. To accept the request 
for placement at its surface value without taking into 
~* Presented at New York State Conference of Social Work, 
Buffalo, New York, November, 1947. 


account its emotional antecedents and to consider it 
as a separate action out of its background framework 
is to risk a mistake that may be disastrous for both 
parents and child. In that background lies those 
problems for which placement may or may not repre- 
sent any actual solution and very certainly it will 
have a decisive influence upon the way the child 
regards these plans which propose to alter his life so 
radically. 

The parental request for placement of the child 
always has behind it strong emotional motivations. 
It is after all a drastic step to take particularly when 
it entails not only the breaking up of a home but the 
censure of the community. To know what these 
motivations are, is for children’s workers of funda- 
mental importance. Without that knowledge we are 
not in a position to make a decision about placement. 
Since financial strain is no longer in itself a necessary 
reason for placement, the motivation must lie either 
in a practical problem of care—such as a widower 
who has no one to assume responsibility for the child 
—or in the emotional problems of the parents. It is 
this latter group which represents the chief problem 
for the caseworker and the greatest challenge to her 
understanding and skill. Few of these parents will 
tell us their real reasons for the request and indeed 
they may not themselves know those reasons. They 
know that they are unhappy and confused and that 
their life situation has reached a point where they no 
longer, for the time being at least, feel able to con- 
tinue the active care and responsibility of the child. 
In most cases their stated reasons describe specific 
environmental situations—the mother who is tempo- 
rarily not well or the child who is getting out of 
parental control—and usually the request is for 
temporary not permanent placement. That these 
stated reasons are often in themselves correct should 
not blind us to the fact that they can also serve as 
rationalizations and are not the fundamental and 
real causes for the request. It is not strange that 
parents should do this. They know that society does 
not regard their action sympathetically and they 
cannot themselves in most cases face their own feel- 
ings without so much guilt that they must seek refuge 
in more morally acceptable explanations. The fact is 
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—as we have learned out of long experience—that 
most requests for placement grow out of a deeply 
rooted rejection of the child. To expect parents to say 
this or even to recognize it is asking them to be 
almost superhuman. 


Parents Emotions Obscure Reality 


They are beset at this point with feelings that are 
often both painful and conflicting. Many of them 
have a profound sense of failure. Society makes it 
clear that the duty and responsibility of any parent 
is to care for his own child, and in requesting place- 
ment of the child the parent publicly acknowledges 
that he no longer feels able to do this. Few people can 
face so fundamental a failure in themselves without 
shame and a deep sense of worthlessness. They know 
that they have in effect said that they cannot carry 
the responsibilities of normal adult life. Human 
beings do not and cannot express such a feeling of 
inferiority directly, and they may attempt to conceal 
the truth both from themselves and from others in a 
variety of ways. They may be arrogant and demand- 
ing; they may be vague and evasive; or they may 
insist desperately that it is totally the fault of some- 
one else, often the child himself. 

These surface attitudes are blanket covers that can 
conceal not only the knowledge of failure but a web 
of associated emotions as well. Probably most parents 
have a strong sense of guilt—guilt because they have 
not wanted their child, guilt because they must ask 
someone else to care for him, guilt because they have 
failed as adults in a job which society has always 
emphasized as of primary importance. Guilt is not a 
pleasant or easy emotion to bear, and it is not sur- 
prising that many parents seek so frantically for 
someone else to blame and so often point to the 
child’s behavior as the answer. To accept responsi- 
bility for one’s own failures requires a high degree of 
maturity in anyone, and the majority of people who 
come to the doors of the child placing agency have 
never themselves had the security that alone could 
set the foundation for such maturity. Wherever there 
is guilt, its twin sister fear is sure to be close by. 
Whatever the outward actions and words of parents 
in this situation, we may be sure that fear lies close 
to the surface. The parent is afraid of what other 
people will think of him and this includes the worker 
and the agency. He is afraid of punishment because 
of the action he is taking, because he has not been 
able to have for his child the feelings which society 
says that he should have. He is afraid often of place- 
ment even as he asks for it. What is a foster home 
like? Will the foster parents despise him and turn the 
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child against him? Does placement mean really that 
he is losing the child forever and that he has forfeited 
all right to be a parent? Will the foster parents be 
cruel to the child and thus add to his own burden of 
guilt? Will the child grow up to hate him for what he 
has done and will the child now give all his love and 
loyalty to the foster parents in effect disowning for- 
ever his own? The questions are contradictory as the 
fears and feelings of the parents are contradictory. 
It would indeed be simpler for the children’s worker 
as for the child himself if parents felt only one way, 
but since parents are people, this does not often 
happen. There are a few parents who reject their 
children so completely that they want only to be 
free of them, but rarely do they come to an agency 
seeking foster home placement. Far more generally 
they are immature people who have never them- 
selves grown up enough to be able to assume adult 
responsibilities. They are confused and torn by their 
own feelings. They want to be relieved of a burden 
too great for them to carry and yet they want to keep 
the love of the child and often their rights as parents. 
Rarely can they without casework help make a clear- 
cut decision either to be parents or to relinquish that 
role completely to someone else. And it must be ad- 
mitted that here mothers are usually more tenacious 
than fathers in their attempt to have their cake and 
eat it too. In brief most of these parents are emotion- 
ally sick people who are themselves victims, who 
because of their own damaged personalities must in 
turn be damaging to their children. 


Placement Creates Problems for Child 


And the child does suffer and severely in this situa- 
tion. He knows when his parents do not want him, 
but he does not know that they are incapable of want- 
ing any child in the true sense of that word. He knows 
only that it must be his fault, that he is too “bad,” 
too unworthy to be loved by anyone even his own 
parents. Placement can mean only punishment to 
him, and he envisages that placement not as a reality 
but as a nightmare combination of all the unhappi- 
ness and rejection he has known in the past magnified 
and distorted by the universal and age-old fear of the 
unknown. He hates his parents because they are 
abandoning him to a strange and hostile world, but 
he is crushed by his own conviction that in some way 
he has deserved this. When the parents in an attempt 
to escape their own guilt blame him, they only con- 
firm his own fear and his own feeling that he is ‘“‘no 
good.”’ He clings to his parents desperately even 
when he knows placement is a certainty since they 
represent the only security that exists for him. At 
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least they are his own parents and however unhappy 
he has been with them, that for the moment seems 
better than strangers. He cannot believe that 
strangers could want him when his parents do not, 
and to him placement must promise only greater 
loneliness, greater unhappiness and the more com- 
plete loss of any place in the world where he truly 
belongs. 


Responsibility of the Caseworker 


While clearly the caseworker must make a decision 
as to whether or not placement is the answer in any 
given situation she must work along with the parents 
in arriving at this decision and must plan with them 
both the kind of placement and how it can best be 
worked out. She must know first what the problems 
really are in any specific case, and this means that she 
must know both parents and child as individuals, 
what they are like and what are their relationships to 
each other. Knowing how difficult and how damaging 
placement must be to a child, she must be sure that 
it is really the best possible plan for the particular 
child. A mistake at this point can cause not only great 
suffering to the child but permanent injury to his per- 
sonality and hence adult life. Is this home hopelessly 
broken so that it no longer can offer enough security 
to the child to give him any normal chance? Do these 
parents really know what placement means and have 
they faced at all the inevitable problems that must 
accompany it? Is their action an impulsive one arising 
out of conflict between the parents that perhaps can 
be worked out in other ways and indeed that could 
not be solved by placement? Or is this the culmina- 
tion, the logical result of deeply rooted family prob- 
lems that have in fact already destroyed the home 
for the child? Or is this really temporary placement 
to help solve some immediate emergency in the home? 
In other words, what are the real motivations that 
brought parents to an agency to ask for the place- 
ment of their children? 

If with knowledge it becomes clear that placement 
is the only answer, the next problem is how best to 
plan for the child and this means planning with the 
parents. Here again we must be clear in our thinking, 
must face the total situation with all its implications 
for the future and must beware of permitting our- 
selves to sugar-coat the facts regardless of the self- 
deception of parents or the pressures of lack of time 
and available facilities. We are all too frequently 
caught here in a vicious circle. We make hasty place- 
ments on what we qualify as a short-time basis 
because the need is so urgent and the pressure of 
work is great. Parents rarely say that they wish to 
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place their children permanently, and often we 
accept their request for placement for a year or two 
at its face value because we are trapped by too little 
time, too many problems demanding action and too 
few resources. We know when we look at the facts 
squarely that most of these placements will be per- 
manent because the situation that required place- 
ment in the first place cannot and will not change 
and that although parents are reluctant to face this 
at the point of planning, they have actually no other 
realistic or concrete plans for the future. We recog- 
nize easily those parents who really mean temporary 
placement, and they are rarely the situations which 
become of acute concern to us. Despite all the pres- 
sures one of our most urgent needs 1s to stop, look and 
listen at this point of intake. The time we would 
spend here we would redeem many times over at a 
later date. If the realities are that this is in all prob- 
ability going to be a case of permanent placement, we 
need to plan from the beginning on that basis. It is of 
the greatest importance that the child be placed from 
the beginning in the right setting for him as an in- 
dividual and where so far as lies in our power we can 
insure his remaining through the most critical years 
of his life. Replacement is expensive, time-consuming 
and above all disastrous for the child and his future 
development as a person. We need to know this child 
and his parents so well that we can plan on the basis 
of every exact fact available, that we reduce to the 
ultimate minimum anything to be left to chance. And 
this means working with both the parents and the 
child to help them face the future as well as the pres- 
ent. Both of them have good reasons for self-decep- 
tion at this point, and while it may not be possible 
for them to face the real implications of this place- 
ment for the future, we can help to prepare them and 
can avoid encouraging that self-delusion. We do not 
say to the child that of course he will return to his 
parents in a year or so although neither do we impose 
upon him a greater burden than he can carry at this 
time. We know that he can face the full reality of 
separation from his parents only when he has found 
some basic security and satisfaction in placement 
and our responsibility is to prepare him for that 
placement so far as is possible. We share with him 
his fears and his grief, and we try to mitigate his 
aloneness by ourselves becoming the link between 
his past and his future. We neither give him false 
reassurances—which in fact are not and cannot be 
reassurance—nor attempt to precipitate him into all 
the implications of placement at a point where he 
needs all his strength to take the first step alone. 
With the parents we can face some of the limitations 
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and demands which long-time placement must in- 
evitably involve for them. And finally we need to 
evaluate our plans for the child in terms of what both 
parents and child can and cannot accept. The posses- 
sive and neurotic parent who can neither care for the 
child himself—and it is more often herself—nor 
permit a foster home to do so successfully is a prob- 
lem better considered and planned for at the point of 
intake than five years later when a succession of 
failures has hopelessly injured the child, has tre- 
mendously magnified the problems of the parent and 
has cost the agency time, money and that scarcest of 
services, the foster home. 

Successful work in this situation requires time, 
knowledge and skill, but above all it rests upon the 
attitude and understanding of the worker. Her 
primary responsibility is the protection and welfare 
of the child, but she cannot carry out this responsi- 
bility unless she realizes that parents also are victims, 
that they hurt the child because of their own hurts, 
that they fail as parents because in turn others failed 
them in their own childhood. To help the child we 
must also help the parents and for this we need 
genuine tolerance, real understanding, clear vision 
and the courage to face the problems as they are. 


Intake in a Public Agency 
(Continued from page 7) 


private family agency; or since the mother was asking 
for adoption that the situation might be referred to 
a private agency of her own religious faith handling 
adoptions. 

Through questions at the point of referral, how- 
ever, the Child Welfare Division was able to learn 
that there might be a delay in getting a release from 
the husband and that the mother behaved in a 
manner which led former workers to believe she 
might be a mental defective. Also she would need 
public support for the child until adoption could be 
worked through. Since it appeared that adoption 
might therefore be delayed and in general the private 
agencies take the short term cases, this mother was 
given an appointment in our Intake. 

It developed that there was little difficulty in se- 
curing the release from the mother and her husband, 
but it became obvious as the Intake worker pro- 
ceeded with the study that the mother was not de- 
fective but mentally disturbed. When she was 
released from the burden of responsibility of the new 
infant, she suddenly turned to worker and begged 
that her other two children, boys 8 and 10, be “‘given 
away.” The Intake worker recognized that the 
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mother during this period was deteriorating and 
believed she needed hospital care under observation. 
Because the mother had established confidence with 
the agency, she co-operated in a plan to hospitalize 
her under psychiatric observation. She was found to 
be a very ill person and State Hospital care became 
necessary. 

The two little boys who had had to take a lot of 
responsibility for themselves for the last year were 
reunited with their own father who was really fond 
of them, but had not understood their mother’s 
behavior. When the father was able to accept her 
condition as “illness” rather than “‘badness’ he was 
free to make a home for the children again. The major 
part of this plan was carried out in Intake although 
later the little boys were supervised for awhile in 
their father’s home by another worker in the de- 
partment. 

I wish to emphasize in relation to this case the 
importance of being familiar with other community 
resources and their criteria for opening cases. If this 
mother had been referred to another agency either 
on the basis that she could best be served by an 
agency of her own faith, or because it looked as 
though adoption could occur early, there might have 
been a delay while another agency learned through 
interviews that this was not a proper case for them 
to service. The mother’s mental condition was such 
that she might have taken fatal action against the 
little boys before the seriousness of her condition 
became apparent. 


Special Problems 


No description of any Intake Department today 
would be complete without some discussion of 
“evictions.” I suspect we are too involved in the 
many aspects of the problem at present to determine 
what is good and what is bad about it. I am inclined 
to think that it needs to be examined as “‘unemploy- 
ment,” was during the depression. Then we thought 
of all of our problems as deriving from lack of jobs 
and now we see them resulting from lack of homes. 
During the depression years many sore spots in our 
society were revealed to us that could not be cured 
by employment alone. We may have been slowed up 
in our attack on some of them because we could 
think “‘as long as there is no employment we can do 
nothing about it.’ Perhaps the community’s pre- 
ventative work with children has been slowed down 
in the past because certain troubled families could 
always establish themselves in a different locality 
when their situation became tense. Today the com- 
munity is forced to handle the problem where it ap- 
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pears as it is no longer possible for families who wish 
to evade their problems to move at will. I do not wish 
to get into a discussion of housing or eviction as such. 
I want you to see what comes to the Intake Depart- 
ment under the guise of “‘eviction” and what we are 
able to do about it. 

Mrs. Avery phoned the Intake Department saying she and her 
family would be evicted in another week. Her husband earns $60 
a week. She has 3 small children and she feels they could pay at 
least as much as $50 a month. The have exhausted every means 
they know of to locate a place and now feel they will have to con- 
template placing the children. They can find plenty of furnished 
rooms where they can stay, but no one wants the children. Mrs. 
Avery spoke hurriedly and defensively. 

The caseworker assured her that this was not an unfamiliar 
story, that the agency knew she and her husband must have been 
through some very trying times before coming to this decision. 
She was asked whether she knew of any plan that would keep 
them all together, if they were given some financial help instead of 
placement. Mrs. Avery replied, no, that they had no relatives who 
could help and they had been unable to locate a house at any 
rental. She was questioned further about the legal status of the 
eviction and whether a date had been set when the Constable 
would be forced to put their furniture out. After some hesitancy, 
she explained that she and her family were really living in with her 
married sister and brother-in-law; the latter had owned this house 
and for reasons of health, had sold it and was moving to Arizona, 
The new owners had been promised they could take possession the 
following week. Mrs. Avery had known of this for 3 months, but 
kept hoping something would happen. As she described the efforts 
that had been made to do something, it was noticeable that Mr. 
Avery did not appear in the conversation very much. When case- 
worker referred to him, Mrs. Avery said protectively that he was 
so ill from worry, he couldn’t do anything. The caseworker sensed 
that more than eviction was involved here. An appointment was 
given at a time when parents could come in together, but only 
Mrs. Avery and the children appeared at the interview. Later a 
chance remark by one of the children revealed that the father was 
sitting in the car outside. 


The agency’s contact with this case developed into 
a long one. Some of the outstanding facts were: 

The mother was a fine person with a great deal of strength and 
understanding of the individual needs of the family. The children 
were normal, friendly little persons who were just beginning to 
sense the insecurity inherent in their situation. One child had a 
health problem which the mother was aware of, but for which she 
had been unable to seek help. The father was the enigma. There 
was evidently a strong bond of love and affection between husband 
and wife but he took no responsibility in the management of the 
family. Although he was capable of earning high wages and did 
most of the time, the family was burdened with serious debts. 
They had never had a home of their own in this community, but 
had lived with relatives; they had been evicted in other communi- 
ties for non-payment of rent, and relatives had not had enough 
confidence in the father to allow him to negotiate for their house 
which was being sold. The father did not seem to be a drinking 
man, nor interested in other women. We felt that he might be a 
gambler, but his wife, if she knew of this, was careful to protect 
him in every way. 

Through interview with the new owners, we were 
able to delay eviction and through the Public Assist- 
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ance Property Division were able to make available 
to this family a piece of property for which agency 
clients no longer had use. However, it developed 
during our interviews that this mother was asking for 
more than help in finding a place to live. That was 
merely the “acceptable” reason for seeking aid out- 
side of her family. She sensed that unless her husband 
could be helped to face the reality of providing suffi- 
ciently from his earnings for his family needs, the 
future security of the entire family was threatened. 
We did not close the case when we located the family 
in a house. We continued our relationship sufficiently 
long to interpret what a family agency could offer 
them in the way of securing medical aid through 
clinics, consolidation of debts, budgeting and marital 
counseling. A referral to a private family agency was 
made at the point of our withdrawal. 

We feel there are many such families who with 
help from an agency can avoid breakups and 
strengthen weak spots in the family structure. 

There are other families who through no fault nor 
action on their part, must move and who are unable, 
even with agency help, to stay together. Such a 
family was the Harveys. 


Besides the parents there were 6 children, two of them pre- 
schools, one a 19-year-old boy, just returning to his family after 
some Army service, and the other 3 boys, ages 7, 9, and 11. The 
usual counselling help was offered in regard to use of relatives, 
financial help, rooming or boarding house possibilities. The last 
day of grace passed and the family still had no plan for the 9- and 
11-year-old boys. It was finally decided to make a temporary 
placement through one of our local Children’s Institutions operated 
on the cottage plan. The Harveys were a closely knit family group 
and we were all skeptical about the plan of separation. The parents 
seemed terribly torn at parting from the boys and let the children 
see their concern and anxiety. These boys, however, made what we 
loosely refer to as “a good adjustment.” That is, they participated 
in the life of the cottage, were positive in their attitude towards 
school and saw their parents as often as daily routines would 
permit. The parents are leaving no stone unturned to find a place 
to live and they have not for one moment accepted their present 
situation. We do not feel worried about this family. These children 
have a deep awareness of their parents’ responsibility to them and 
affection for them. They are able to adjust because they still be- 
long to their parents and their parents belong to them. 


Of much greater concern to us are families such as 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Walker. 


They seem to have babies every year, are always on some form 
of public assistance and just get along from day to day. The 
children are dirty, eat all the wrong things and are as uninhibited 
as the day they were born. Yet they are jolly, outgoing little 
persons, of average intelligence and as they begin going to school 
and accept civilized life, develop into staunch little citizens. They 
obviously have derived a great deal of emotional security from 
parents who are warm and loving, but inadequate in dealing with 
household administration. 
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When this family is evicted and placement becomes 
necessary, there is every reason for us to become dis- 
turbed. These parents aren’t strong enough to main- 
tain family ties with children scattered all over. 
These are the children who will be found still in 
foster homes when and if the housing shortage is 
alleviated. 

Intake offers service at the point of the breakup 
to show the family how they can still maintain ties. 
Visits are planned among the children as well as 
visits by the parents or excursions together. We are 
not satisfied with this kind of planning but we have 
to accept limitations. 

There are some referrals which we do not accept 
for service beyond the initial interview and others 
which eliminate themselves on a phone contact. 


One woman phoned saying she wanted to place her child in a 
good foster home while she worked, but she didn’t want any of 
these social workers bothering her. She was told that social work- 
ers “‘went with” all our foster homes and she was offered some in- 
formation on the advantages. She remained uninterested so we 
offered her the possibility of state licensed homes as a resource. 
She scoffed at this suggestion and said with some feeling, “they 
have social workers too!” We offered her an appointment to talk 
with us, but she hung up, insisting that all she wanted was the 
name of a home. 


This parent’s disinterest in having a social worker 
active may or may not have some positive aspects. 
Some parents, although they choose placement for 
their children, are still sufficiently accepting of a 
parent role so that they want to do everything for the 
child and be the only one consulted about his welfare. 
If a child is lucky enough to “land” in a private home 
that will accept the mother’s managing along with 
the child, he may not come out so badly. Part of being 
an Intake worker in a public agency is learning not to 
dissipate your energies with concern over situations 
you cannot control. Part of meeting “the citizen’s ex- 
pectations” is having some degree of humility before 
parents. It is an awareness that the caseworker 
doesn’t have all the answers. 

Intake work in general is characterized by the 
short-term contact, or brief relationships, with the 
citizens of the community. Volume of work in a 
Public Welfare Intake cannot be controlled. By that 
I mean we cannot close our Intake. Neither can we 
equalize volume; on one day we may have only 5 
new requests, on another day, 15. Our staff remains 
the same. This kind of situation can generate tension 
in the caseworker which will be an added handicap. 
However the situation is not as hopeless as it sounds. 
Numbers alone scare people and we often get a wave 
of panic running through an agency because workers 
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hear that applications at Intake are on the increase. 
It is important to know what the “figures” mean and 
give workers an understanding of them as quickly as 
possible. For instance the needs of all persons are not 
the same. While several applications may come in in 
a morning where the reason Is given as eviction and 
all are asking for placement, only one family may 
actually be on the street that day, the others still 
having grace periods. Therefore, the first thing is to 
determine which cases need immediate handling and 
which can be given a return appointment. 

Certain cases which seem emergent are handled at 
once and now the caseworker must decide how much 
of his problem the applicant can still take responsi- 
bility for and how much the agency must “‘do for 
him.” Some very capable people lose their ability to 
be self-directing under certain emotional stresses. We 
have learned too that many applicants, as soon as 
they learn they can do something for themselves, no 
matter how trivial, are able to find release of tension 
through activity. 

We find that many who come urgently requesting 
placement are able to handle their problem if it is 
broken down into fragments for them. One mother 
arrives in panic asking placement because her hus- 
band has deserted her taking his last pay check. She 
has no food, the gas and electric is to be shut off for 
nonpayment and she must go to work. She is asked 
how long her husband has been gone and she states 
“one night.” A lecture about staying with her chil- 
dren at this point would probably result in her leav- 
ing the office and making hasty arrangements for 
private placement which would probably not meet 
the children’s or the mother’s needs. The mother is 
unrealistic because her vision is obscured by the 
many problems pressing her. The worker asks if she 
has a job in mind and learns that the mother has 
never worked outside of her home. The worker indi- 
cates that it will take the mother a little time to 
change over to this new way of life and that appar- 
ently she needs some help with groceries tonight. 
Together the mother and caseworker outline a plan 
which includes temporary emergency Public Assist- 
ance, a call to relatives to stay a few hours with the 
children while the mother hunts for a job and a con- 
tact with the Gas and Electric Company about ex- 
tension of time on the bill. When some of these things 
are planned for, the mother is able to talk about why 
her husband has deserted. She reveals she would take 
him back if he came and that she questions whether 
she could allow anyone else to care for her children. 
She had several interviews with Intake worker, each 
time handling a little more of her problem and 
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finally withdrawing her request for placement in 
favor of an ADC plan. 


Conclusions 

An Intake caseworker must learn that when the 
pressures are greatest a hasty acceptance of an appli- 
cant’s request may in the end be quite damaging. It 
may require more effort later than the time needed 
initially to become really familiar with the problem 
and help the applicant to see what he wants. Social 
caseworkers who meet the expectations of the 
citizens must have a philosophy regarding the jobs 
they are doing. They must be sufficiently in touch 
with the community to maintain perspective on 
their jobs. Social caseworkers are citizens too, with 
the usual responsibilities of citizenship, but they have 
the added burden which comes with responsibility 
for helping people in trouble. They cannot fulfill the 
demands of this responsibility by themselves. They 
need the clergy, the medical profession, the teaching 
profession, the legal profession and others. They 
need to know what help other people in government 
such as ward leaders, union leaders, etc. can give 
them. They need a good relationship with the local 
newspapers and the friendship of the corner grocer. 
An Intake Department is a diagnostic center for 
social ills. All of these people I have mentioned can 
help at various times toward service on a more sound 
diagnostic basis. A citizen will get what he expects 
from a Public Welfare Department when the Intake 
caseworker learns how her skills may be correlated 
with those of other specialists in the community for 
the benefit of persons in need. 


Comments 


Inrake in a children’s agency calls for specific 
knowledge and skill. Through their relationship 
with their children, parents generally try to solve 
personal problems in living. Naturally therefore in 
coming to an agency for help, a parent may be want- 
ing to solve one or several personal problems. But the 
parent comes not only as an individual with his prob- 
lem, but as a parent concerned about care of his 
child. Will the specific service which the parent is 
considering help him achieve what he wishes? It must 
do this if it is to be a service. And so it is at intake 
that the parent needs to be engaged in knowing 
whether he can use the service, and if not, what other 
services may be available in the community. He may 
even feel free to find that he is not ready to solve 
his problem. 

The two papers on intake in this issue, one by 
Leontine Young and the other by Beatrice Gaughan 
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will stimulate much thought on the how and why of 
our method and process. Miss Young discusses what 
caseworkers need to learn and understand in planning 
with the mother and child for the care of the child 
away from its home, while Miss Gaughan deals with 
the practice of a public agency in meeting the re- 
quests for service as well as complaints and referrals 
by someone other than the parent directly responsible 
for the care of the child. 

Frequently the significance to the parent and child 
of this application for service is obscured by the case- 
worker’s focus on the reason for the disturbance of 
the parent or the distress. It may hold the worker so 
completely to a concern with the illness, the weak- 
ness of the applicant, that the strengths, the capaci- 
ties are belittled if not overlooked. Sometimes there 
are predetermined general concepts which direct the 
caseworker’s focus in helping. Whatever these are, 
she may as a result wish to protect the child by taking 
over the parent’s responsibility for planning for her 
child. 

Miss Young points out that it may be found upon 
exploration that placement is not the solution be- 
cause in asking for help with the care of her child the 
parent is not necessarily telling us what problem she 
is trying to solve, what is the trouble which made her 
decide to ask for the service, but rather the way in 
which she thinks she can deal with the problem. She 
goes on to say that often the tensions and problems 
in interpersonal relationships which motivate the 
parent’s request for placement may not be relieved 
by placement; they may even be intensified by the 
separation of parent and child. If at first the parent 
is not able to share with us what she hopes to achieve 
through placement we may not be able to help her 
know whether her expectations can be realized. Yet 
her expectations may affect the use that the child can 
make of placement. Therefore regardless of how dis- 
turbed the parent may be, it is important that we 
find a way of helping her know what this service will 
mean to her child. This may be achieved through 
helping her be clear about the realities involved in 
placement. Which acts in rearing a child must she 
give up? Which will we share? 

How we help the parent know what placement 
will mean requires the caseworker to be clear about: 
what inevitable problems arise out of the separation; 
by what process and through what technics and 
skills we enable the parent to examine whether the 
placement will serve the purpose which she wants 
served. And because we remain with her in her way 
of examining her problem, and help her be realistic 
about what she can expect from this service, it may 
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be that she may be able to share her doubts and 
questions as to the solution under consideration. 
This may free her for a more realistic examination of 
the situation which brought her to the agency and a 
consideration of other possible solutions. And so it 
may be that through an examination into what 
placement will mean to her as a parent she may 
begin to see the problem she is trying to solve with 
greater clarity. 

But all this is predicated not only on a respect for 
her right to decide what is best for her, but a belief in 
the capacity, of even the emotionally troubled, to 
deal with her problem on a realistic basis. Besides, 
intake demands the greatest skill and clarity for 
often it meets the client at a period of her greatest 
confusion, deepest concern, urgently wishing help, 
and desperately fearing it. 

The illustrations presented by Miss Gaughan are 
evidence of the significantly increasing role of an 
agency’s intake service in the process of clarification 
of problem and service desired. The energy which the 
client had to mobilize to come for help can be dis- 
sipated, or it can be challenged. We have got to learn 
how to challenge it. 


BOOK NOTE 
How To Interpret Soctat Wecrare. By Helen Cody Baker and 

Mary Swain Routzahn. Russell Sage Foundation. N. Y. 1947. 

141 pp. $2.50. 

One of the most troublesome problems that besets 
social work today is how to tell the public what it’s 
all about. For too long the social worker has been 
characterized as the intellectual snob who has lost 
the human touch, who never bothers to explain his 
work to plain-spoken folks, or who does so in mystify- 
ing technical terms. Social work, a young profession, 
has been so engrossed in trying to develop and im- 
prove services that it has failed to recognize that 
intelligent, sympathetic community support is neces- 
sary, for the best service falls short of the mark 
unless it is understood, used and upheld. It is time 
we took stock for if we remain remote and aloof we 
cannot expect the increased public support we ask 
and need. 

Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Routzahn, prophets who for 
years have been crying in the wilderness, urging 
social work to tell its story to the public, now at- 
tempt, in this recent book, to give concrete directions 
to welfare agencies in building better public relations. 
The material is presented as a study course with 
many suggestions for discussion and practice assign- 
ments. Numerous examples are cited as guides and 
warnings. 
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The authors divide that vague, amorphous con. 
cept, “The Public,” into eight concentric “‘publics,” 
with all of which the agency has special relation- 
ships. At the core is the agency itself, and it is here 
that good public relations begin. Once the staff 
understands and takes pride in the agency’s pur- 
poses, once the board or committee members keep 
in close touch with the agency’s work and believe in 
it, the job is half done. Interpretation begins at home, 
and fans out to an ever-widening circle of “publics” — 
clients, volunteers, co-operating individuals and 
organizations, contributors and_ special friends, 
leaders in the community, special groups, and finally 
the general public. 

The agency’s story, according to Mrs. Baker and 
Mrs. Routzahn, can be told chiefly through three 
media—the spoken word (in conversation, in formal 
and informal meetings, on the radio), the written 
word (in letters, bulletins, annual reports, news- 
papers) and pictures. Their particular use is de- 
pendent upon which of its publics the agency 
wishes to reach and upon the nature of its message 
at a given time. All media are important and within 
each medium there are many factors to consider. 
From the tone of a telephone operator’s voice, 
through the timeliness and quality of a letter, the 
“personality” of a bulletin, the appearance and 
content of an annual report—every contact with the 
public contributes to the total impression which the 
agency makes, for better or for worse. 

Underlying the success of any public relations 
program is good planning, of both a short- and a 
long-range nature. The authors urge the use of full 
community resources in planning, and recommend 
reinforcing staff knowledge and experience with the 
professional counsel of experts in newspapers, radio, 
government and industry. A more comprehensive 
study of long-range planning might have been help- 
ful. The story of social welfare is a continuing and 
expanding story. We shall not have accomplished 
our mission until we have demonstrated that social 
work is not something apart—an annual appeal for 
funds, an occasional dramatic incident—but an in- 
tegral part of our complex, modern social structure, 
in which all the people have a stake all the time. 

This book will be particularly helpful to agencies 
which have given little thought to public relations 
as part of their job and should spur other agencies to 
development and improvement of their techniques 
of interpretation commensurate with improvement 
in the over-all program of social welfare. 

NELLE LANE GARDNER, Executive Secretary 
Children’s Service Bureau, Pittsburgh 
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